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him that diligence and growing insight would ever make anything more of him?
The applause with which the great public had greeted Gotz might well have given him more assurance of the value of his literary achievements. But while the roar of this applause was still in his ears he began to see dangerous tendencies in the play which he must avoid. And what was the applauding public to him? " A herd of swine," as he expressed himself in the vigorous language of the Storm-and-Stress period. The public had hardly the faintest conception of the best things that he had offered. Even the most capable of his immediate associates were so far away from him in sympathy that he occasionally felt himself in that appalling solitude of which the greatest spirits have ever at times, or, in some cases, permanently been conscious. When, in 1773, this lonesomeness became more intense, shrill cries of pain disclosed his agony. "My poor life is turning into a cold, barren rock." " I am wandering in deserts where there is no water; my hair is the only shade and my blood the only fountain."
And was it not to be expected that despair should at times lay hold of him? Those he loved he could neither possess nor enjoy without restraint or guilt. In fact, he trespassed if he even showed his love; his very existence brought unhappiness and, all unknown to him, cast a blight on tender souls.
And what were the conditions in his home and in the wider circle of his friends? An excellent father, but painfully out of harmony with wife and children; a sister, betrothed to a noble man of fine education, yet with uncertain prospects of true happiness. In other families, moreover, he had from early youth seen misfortune, crime, discord, hatefulness of every description; and in political circles narrowness, selfishness, bribery, and cowardice.
To crown all this he had a rankling realisation of the fragmentary nature of his own knowledge. He, with the profound mind that wished to penetrate to the heart of